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PREFACE. 



In presenting this little work to the public, it is necessary that 
something should be said concerning its inception and prepara- 
tion, as a reason for its publication, and as an apology for the 
nun.erous errors and onnissions that will be discovered by the 
reader. 

At, various loan collections exhibited in other cities the need 
has been felt of a hand-book, enabling visitors not only to view 
with increased pleasure the works of art, and learn their origin, 
as one may from a catalogue, but also to have the added enjoy- 
ment of studying the development of decorative arts, their pro- 
cesses and proper application. 

Having strong interest in the success of everything connected 
with the charity for which the Albany Loan Collection has been 
made, and feeling that such a hand-book as this would increase 
the value of the exhibition, Mrs. Howard Townsend, the presi- 
dent, generously decided to publish the work at her own risk, 
and intrusted its preparation to the author. 

The various articles have been written and made ready for the 
public in ten days. It is hoped that this will be sufficient 
apology for devoting but little space to points that deserve fuller 
treatment, and for errors overlooked through haste. 

The author desires to express his obligation to Mr. John B. 
Thacher for the entire article upon printing, and to the friends 
who have so kindly assisted in hastening the publication of the 
work. 

Albany, March 5, 1879. 
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Italy, velluto^ meaning something shaggy, seems to indicate 
Italy as the market from which it came to England. 

Fustian was also known at this date. Later, the manufacture 
of velvet was taken up in other countries and being diapered on 
a gold or silk ground with a raised pile, or on velvet in the same 
color, afterward combined many colors in cut and uncut velvet 
on satin, rivaling the richest embroideries. 

Diaper was originally a silken fabric, with a pattern shown by 
the weaving only, the whole being of one color. The term was 
afterward applied to similar forms in colored patterns on grounds 
of different color, and to other fabrics, and, in fact, to any surface 
so treated, as walls, etc. 

We now come to embroidery, — the art of working with the 
needle upon stuffs of all kinds natural or conventional forms. 
This art is of great antiquity, the earliest Greek and Egyptian 
monuments showing embroidered ornament upon the dresses of 
the figures, indicating the practice of the art more than three 
thousand years ago. 

Pliny ascribes the invention of embroidery to the Phrygians ; 
hence an embroiderer was called in Latin " /%r^'^V?," and em- 
broidery, Phrygian work. The Jews brought the knowledge of 
this work from Egypt, and used it in the temple. Following 
them, the Christian Church used it as a means of decoration 
from the earliest times, so that, during the fourth century, the 
pious wore garments covered with sacred subjects in embroidery. 

By the end of the thirteenth century, embroidery had so far 
advanced as to receive, for the various kinds, a distinctive tech- 
nical nomenclature. " Opus plumarium " was the name given 
to the ordinary embroidery, such as is in use now. In this "feather- 
stitch" work the stitches were all laid lengthwise, like the feathers 

of a bird. 

The ^^ opus puhifiarium,'^ or "cushion style," was so called from 



6 Tapestry. 

the fact that it was used to embroider cushions on which to rest 
the mass-book at the ahar. Before the end of the thirteenth 
century a mixture of the foregoing styles was used in England 
with so good effect as to earn for it the name of "opus Aiigh- 
cum" or Enghsh work. Its principal mark is the use of the 
chain-stich in concentric circles in the human face and drape- 
ries, and the pressing in of certain parts with a hot iron to pro- 
duce a sort of modeling. In the early part of the seventeenth 
century began the practice of raising the figures above the 
ground, by forming a padded surface and embroidering upon it. 
Another kind of work, the " opus consutum," or " cut-work," 
called in French "appliqu*" may be defined as a subject in 
which the separate parts are formed out of other material than 
the ground, and then sewed to it. This was carried to the 
extent of sewing on jewels, glass, gold figures of various shapes, 
and in fact anything that the embroiderer imagined would 
improve the appearance of his work. Another kind of em- 
broidery was made by laying on flat gold thread, and fastening 
it with stitches. Still another consisted in darning on a net- 
work the form of the ornament desired. 



Tapestry. 

Athough tapestry is neither true embroidery nor real weaving, 
it is made by a process that combines both. A warp of threads 
being stretched lengthwise in a loom, the woof of many-colored 
threads is worked in by the needle instead of with a shuttle as in 
weaving. The Egyptians were the first makers of this fabric, 
and from them, through Asia and Europe, it came after many 
ages to England. 

Tapestry was successfully made for many years in France and 
ancient Flanders, and so excellent was the manufacture carried 
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on at Arras, that it became the common name for all tapestry. 
Its earliest name, however, was ** opus Saracenkum.^ 

The Saracens made their tapestries upon a horizontal loom. 
Working as all tapestry makers do from the back, they were 
unable to correct mistakes by looking at the finished side, that 
being faced down. This enabled the workmen of France and 
Flanders who invented the upright loom, around which they 
might walk design in hand, to surpass the Saracenic workmen 
from the ease with which they could correct the slightest mistake. 
The celebrated factory of the ** Gobelins " was established in 
1667, and was named from the brothers Gobelin, Flemings. 

Carpet weaving was carried on in eastern countries at a very 
early day, in Persia, certainly, they attained a high degree of 
excellence early in the seventeenth century. 

The practice of sitting cross-legged and sleeping on the floor 
probably led to the making of some covering for it, adapted to 
the custom. 

In this description only carpets of oriental manufacture 
will be considered, since the machine-made carpets of France, 
England, and this country are mere mechanical repetitions of a 
small design, no art entering into their manufacture beyond that 
of making the original drawing. In as much as the greater pro- 
portion of carpets which we use come from Turkey and Persia, 
we shall speak only of these manufactures. 

It may be well here to say that the reasons for the long, nar- 
row shape usual in Persian carpets, are first, because they can be 
woven in a smaller loom, and second, on account of the manner 
in which carpets are laid on the floor in that country. 

Please refer to the diagram in plate I., in which A is the "^a//" or 
carpet proper, B the Sarandaz, meaning a thing thrown across 
the head or upper end, and C, D the Kenar or borders. 

These latter are made, for the purpose, of a felt of wool and 
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camel's hair, and have geometrical patterns inlaid in color in 
the felt, and are sometimes an inch or more thick. They are often 
covered with thin stuffs of linen or silk embroidery, to keep them 
clean. 

Turkey carpets are made by tying by hand, tufts or bunches of 
colored wools to the warp of strong linen or cotton, the tufts 
being afterward clipped down to the required level. The loom 
is merely a frame on which the warp is stretched. 

In the Persian carpets, however, the threads are woven in by 
the fingers without a shuttle, and when a row is completed a 
sort of comb is inserted into the warp, and the threads are ham- 
mered down into place, making the web very firm. The carpet is 
then clipped on the face to a uniform surface. The weaver sits 
facing the reverse of the carpet, and depends entirely on his 
memory for the appearance of. its face. 

Carpets without a pile, woven the same on both sides, are also 
made, which, being much thinner and lighter than the Kali, or 
pile carpet, are used for traveling, and are called " Do-ru^ 
Some of them are woven in part of silk, and are of great beauty. 

Shawls are woven in the same manner as carpets, and are, in 
addition, embroidered. In some, many pieces are afterward 
joined together by sewing. 

The various kinds of oriental shawls are too well known to 
need description, and many specimens of value are to be found 
in every city. 
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FICTILE WARE. 



When pre-historic man had reached that period of his exist- 
ence in which he found it necessary to protect himself from the 
elements by a shelter other than a cave or the shade of a tree, 
there came to him also the necessity of obtaining vessels in 
which to bear water to his hut. Out of the plastic clay or 
earth, ever at his hand, hardened at first by the sun and later, 
accidentally perhaps, in the fire, grew that rough pottery from 
the fragments of which we have been able to identify his former 
dwelling places, and his wanderings over nearly the entire sur- 
face of the earth. 

To this class of pottery belong the Peruvian, Etruscan, Egyp- 
tian, Indian, early Japanese and other varieties that have been 
found in mounds and ruins all over the world. 

One form of vessel belonging to this kind of pottery still in use 
in Central America, the bibulante or water-cooler, has its coun- 
terpart in the Egyptian chooleh^ and the Spanish aicarazzas, all 
taking advantage of rapid evaporation from the surface of the 
porous jar to cool water for household use, showing that the need 
felt by people in different countries led them to the manufacture 
of similar vessels to satisfy their want. 

The potter's wheel which, in its simplest form, is merely a 
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disk of wood so supported as to revolve horizontally — ^being a 
necessity in the manufacture of all kinds of pottery — is an instru- 
ment of great antiquity, its use being spoken of in all ancient 
histories. This implement must be considered somewhat in 
judging of all kinds of pottery, from the fact that the whirling of 
the wheel produces vessels that are invariably circular in plan. 
All forms departing from this are made in moulds either by 
pressure or by filling the moulds with clay held in suspension by 
water, the water being absorbed by the porous mould and the 
clay left in the form of the envelope. 

In the selection of examples for illustrating the development 
of the potter's art, we shall deal principally with the products of 
the wheel. 

As man became familiar with the process of making vessels of 
clay, varieties of which gave him under the action of heat dif- 
ferent colors, sometimes red, sometimes whitish-gray, and some- 
times grayish-black, the desire came to ornament his work, 
to satisfy that longing which the man who originates always 
feels, and to make the object under his hand of the most conve- 
nient form for its use. The clay was still soft and pliable after its 
form had been given it on the wheel, so that with his thumb and 
finger he could pinch the edge into scollops, making, perhaps, one 
deeper than the rest from which to pour the liquid ; or he could 
incise ornament upon any part of its surface with a splinter of 
wood or bone. When it had been fired, he could paint upon the 
porous surface, or polish it by friction. Soon he found that the 
porous pots wasted his water, and by absorbing particles of food 
prepared in them rendered them worthless. This led to the 
discovery that if certain materials, which were fusible in the fire, 
were used to coat his clay, the pot would no longer be porous 
and would be stronger than before. This thin, transparent glaze 
allowed all the imperfections of the baked clay to show, and his 
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next thought was to make the covering itself opaque, to hide the 
rough red paste beneath it. 

The first was only glazed pottery ; but that in which the glazo 
alone could be seen, not the body — it being a true enamel — 
became what we now csXi faience. Then came the discovery of 
a more delicate body on which to lay the enamel, viz. : pipe -clay. 

But on a white paste it was no longer necessary to put an 
opaque enamel, for the creamy white, seen through a transparent 
glaze, had a better effect than the opaque glaze. The mixture 
of powdered silex necessary to purify the clay caused this to be 
known as "flint- ware," which is a fine faience. 

Last of all came the discovery of the combination of kaolin, 
feldspar, quartz, etc., which makes the hard, white, translucent 
ware known as porcelain. 

True porcelain is of two kinds, hard and soft. In both the 
vessel is formed in a paste, which, being baked at a low 
temperature, becomes sufficiently hard to bear decoration and to 
receive the glaze. In this state it is called biscuit — twice baked 
— ^an erroneous title, as it receives only one heat before glazing. 
When the glaze is applied to the biscuit for hard porcelain, it is 
subjected to an intense heat by which the glaze and paste are 
made to unite and form one nearly transparent body of great 
density. 

The glaze for soft porcelain will not withstand this intense 
heat, and being subjected to firing at a lower temperature does 
not unite with the paste in the same way, but remains a mere 
soft glaze covering the paste. 

From the foregoing explanation of the growth of pottery, it 
will be seen that the difference between it and porcelain lies in 
this : that in pottery the glaze, if any, merely covers the paste 
without uniting with it, whereas in porcelain the glaze and biscuit 
become one ; soft porcelain, notwithstanding its name, being but 
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a pottery of hard paste. Pottery, therefore, may be classed as 
follows : 

1. Sun-baked clay. 

2. Clay baked in the fire but unglazed. 

3. Ware having a transparent glaze. 

4. A hard paste covered with a thick transparent glaze ; such 
as our common pottery. 

5. A hard paste with a glaze, called stone-ware. 

6. An opaque glaze or enamel covering the paste, known as 
fditnce. 

7. True porcelain, in which the glaze and body have united 
under intense heat. 

In addition to the foregoing classification of the different kinds 
of pottery and porcelain, it may be well at this point to define 
two words as commonly known as those already used, namely : 
Maiolica and Delft 

The first name, like faience from the town of Faenza, is sup- 
posed to be derived from Majorca, which was the source of 
iridescent ware. Maiolica is a pottery with an opaque glaze, 
upon which are lustered or iridescent colors. This ware is mostly 
to be found in forms unsuitable for household use, being designed 
particularly for ornament. It was first made between the years 
1500 and 1540. 

The rude ware made previous to 1530, known as Mezza 
Maiolica was the coarser ware formed of potter's clay covered 
with pipe-clay, on which the decoration was laid, and then 
covered with a lead glaze, called, " marza-cotto,' and the lustre 
pigments applied. The Maiolica, on the contrary, was enameled 
and then lustred. This lustre was produced by the action of cer- 
tain salts in the furnace, leaving a film on the surface, and is 
known variously as ^^ reflet mttalliquey^ ^^ nacri,* ^^ cangiante^^ 
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" rulnno^^ " reverberato^'* " madre-perla^^ and in this country as 
lustred ware. 

The second name, Delft^ came from one of the seven great 
centres for the manufacture of pottery in Holland, the quantity 
exported to England being so enormous that the name became 
common to all fictile ware with an opaque glaze. The people 
of Holland are known to have been engaged in the manufac- 
ture of pottery as early as 13 10. 

The above statement of the gradual development of the finer 
kinds of pottery and of porcelain, from the rude vessels of 
unbaked clay made by the savage tribes, is applicable to all 
nations alike. Some have made progress earlier than others, 
either through very early advancement in civilization or through 
knowledge obtained from other countries. 

The history of pottery and porcelain in Europe can be read in 
numberless volumes, and need not be glanced at here ; but the 
history of oriental fictile ware may be noticed, since so little is 
known or has been ever written of it. A majority of all the 
porcelain used for decorative purposes that we see exposed for 
sale in this country is Japanese ; and it will be our occupation 
for a few moments, if the reader will follow, to trace the 
development of these wares from the rude works of the early 
Chinese. 

Pottery is said to have been made in China as early as 2559 
B. C. How much reliance may be placed on this statement I 
cannot tell. It is sufficient for our purpose to know that it was 
made hundreds of years before the Christian era, which may be 
considered to be established from the fact, that in a poem pub- 
lished about 175 B. C. porcelain is spoken of, and we know 
that a very long period of pottery-making always precedes the 
manufacture of porcelain. The porcelain first spoken of in 
China is supposed to be that known as Celadon, but no speci- 
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mens of so early a date exist. The oldest that we have are white, 
with flowers, leaves and patterns engraved in the paste, and filled 
with glaze. These belong to the Song dynasty, 960 to 1278 
A. D., and are veiy valuable. Of nearly as great antiquity arc 
specimens of Celadon with crackle ornament and those with a 
flashed glaze — couverte flamb6e — made, like the iridescent glaze 
of maiolica, in the furnace. Such specimens are to be found 
up to the time of the Ming dynasty — 1368 to 1647 A. D. 
Meanwhile, the works in porcelain began to lose the dull color 
that characterized their early decoration, and new color and 
ornament were invented and applied, until the variety of color 
harmonized. The richness of the ornamental designs were such 
as to make these works the admiration of the world, and in 
many of the processes to defy imitation. This progress in the 
art continued to the latter part of the Ming dynasty, when it 
gradually declined until the middle of the eighteenth century ; 
since which time no fabrics have been produced that equal the 
old work. 

The country nearest to Japan and China is Corea, a tributary 
of the latter ; and through this country, in which the arts learned 
from the Chinese were known and practiced, with all that aided 
her in becoming civilized, the art of making porcelain was car- 
ried to Japan. It is a matter of history that, as early as 33 B. 
C, during the reign of Sujin, an envoy came from Corea to 
Kiushiu bearing presents; and that six years later a chief of 
Shiraki, in Corea, came to Japan to live. 

While the intercourse between the nations at that time must 
have materially assisted in civilizing the half-savage Japanese, it 
seems to have ceased and to have been forgotten ; for about the 
year 203 A. D., when the queen, Jingu, sent an expedition to 
conquer Corea, it was not known to the nation that there was 
such a place, nor where it was located ; but upon the assurance 
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which is the polychromatic ware known as Nishikide. The ware 
known as old Hizen, or Imari, was made chiefly in Arita. The 
early manufactures of Hizen were marked Shonshiu to show 
that they were made under the direction of the man of that 
name, who brought the art from China. 

This Hizen manufacture was strengthened and made perma- 
nent by bringing from Corea after the war in 1592 several porce- 
lain makers, whose descendants continue to live in Arita, but 
have been gradually absorbed by the Japanese. 

From the foregoing, it will be seen that the influence that con- 
trolled the manufacture of early Hizen ware was entirely Chi- 
nese, first by direct importation, and second by way of Corea. 
But the workmen in the Arita, and other factories, were either 
Japanese or Coreans, who gradually lost their own characterise 
tics in the practice of the customs of Japan. This will explain 
two very important facts, in connection with Hizen porcelain, 
viz. : that the early ware is strongly marked with the Chinese 
decorative forms, which, indeed, tinge the whole manufacture ; 
and further, that, as the Corean workmen became attached to 
their new home, they, with the natives, developed a new system 
of ornament entirely distinct from the Chinese in feeling and 
method, which grew into the varied and peculiar decoration 
which we know as Japanese. 

This Hizen porcelain was the first that, through the Dutch set- 
tlement on the Island of Desima, was exported to Europe, the 
ware passing to them by way of Nagasaki, which was only forty- 
five miles from Arita. 

Many specimens of Hizen ware are contained in the collec- 
tion, as may be seen from the catalogue. A remarkably fine spe- 
cimen that came to this country through the Dutch is the vase, 
No. 161, which has the old blue under the glaze and its softness 
and depth of tone may be easily felt, even without comparison 
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with the crude modern blues found in so many of the speci- 
mens. 

Much of the Hizen is not valuable from an art point of view, 
as in the Some-tsuki and Akai there is often, with the single 
color used, only the color itself to admire. The ornament is not 
always the best, but some pieces have been made in which 
it is excellent, and these are very valuable. Many decora- 
tive works of the highest character are to be found in the 
Nishikide^ the artist in this case having five colors at his hand, 
and being able to work with freedom and boldness. Those pieces 
not tinged with the Chinese feeling, but purely Japanese, are the 
best when from the hands of an artist ; the freedom and license 
of Japanese art in such a case producing the most quaint and 
wonderful effects. 

Such pieces are as rare as are good artists, and cannot be found 
very often. 

At later periods than the commencement of the Hizen manu- 
facture, and as proper clays were discovered, factories were 
established at Kioto, at Seto in Owari, at Kutani in Kaga, at 
Nimo and other places, all over the island, the wares from which 
have all the characteristic native decoration varying in method 
in each place. 

Let us now go back to the year of the Corean war, when the 
workmen came to Hizen; for in this year was commenced, under 
widely different auspices, a manufacture which, as it is distinct 
from all other fictile ware in Japan, must be traced by itself — ^we 
refer to the Satsuma ware. 

We have before spoken of the Coreans as differing in person and 
manners from the Japanese, and desire now to consider work 
done by them entirely free from Japanese or Chinese influence. 
This was accomplished through the importation to his own 

3 
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province, in 1592, by Shimadzu Yoshihisa, Prince of Satsuma, of 
a number of Corean porcelain-makers with their families, who, 
until the change in the government, were entirely secluded from 
intercourse with the natives, and were forbidden by law to inter- 
marry with them — thus preserving their manners, customs and 
language and continuing the practice of their own peculiar 
methods of manufacture and decoration without change, to 
within a few years of the present time. 

The ancient Corean plate (No. 661) has upon it a painting of 
one of the early saints of Buddha, and it will be interesting to 
notice the copper color of this face, which belongs to the Tartar 
races, and trace it upon many specimens of Satsuma. The same 
figure is represented at full length upon the Satsuma saucer, 
belonging to J. M. Crapo, Esq. (No. 667), which is a very fine 
specimen of the rich, deep-color period in that ware. Another 
deified being may be seen on the old Satsuma placque (No. 692). 
See what tremendous strength is shown in the drawing of the 
figure, and the intense cruelty of the face, as with knee and 
hand he crushes the wild boar, preparatory to smashing his skull 
with a blow of the upraised and clenched fist. Notice the 
figures upon the old Satsuma pot (No. 662). They are all Corean 
priests of Buddha. And notice also the richness of the color as 
compared with the vases Nos. 695 and 696, the figures upon 
which will be explained further on. 

That the Coreans came to Satsuma with a highly cultivated 
knowledge of decoration is evinced in the old vase, and still 
more in the bowls (Nos. 663 to 666), also the property of Mr. 
Crapo. Three of these bowls have the same decoration upon 
different bodies, and show the endeavors of the artists to dis- 
cover clays that would produce porcelain. The first of these 
wasp and dragon bowls is made of a coarse^ red pottery, partly 
covered with a gray opaque glaze ; the second with a finer body 
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and glaze ; and the last has the pipe-clay body and thin trans- 
parent glaze that characterize the Satsuma ware from that time, 
when they seem to have given up the idea of making a true porce- 
lain, and were content with this ^n^ faience. 

After this discovery of the clay used ever since, came the 
period of decoration, in which the drawing was most forcible, 
and the decoration, though crude, was full of rich, warm, and 
subdued color, as in the vase, placque and saucer spoken 
of before. This was succeeded by a period when the artists 
achieved a greater degree of refinement in drawing, but lost 
greatly in force and in depth of color, the latter being laid on 
in thin washes instead of masses as before. The change may 
be seen in the drawing on vases Nos. 695 and 696, which belong 
to a much later period than the other pieces, as is evidenced 
from the drawing and decoration. We desire to explain one of 
the figures upon these vases, since it belongs to the early history 
Japan, and is an example of the kind of subject which they 
delight to perpetuate in works of art. In 1331 A. D. the Em- 
peror Go-Daigo was taken prisoner in an uprising against his 
attempt to restore the ancient mikadoate, and was banished. 
While on the way, Kojima set out with a band of followers to 
release him, and failing to communicate with him in any other 
way, went at night into the garden of the inn where he was 
resting with his captors. Scraping off the bark of a cherry-tree 
he wrote upon the smooth surface these words (translation) : 

" O Heaven ! destroy not K5zen, 
While Hanrei still lives," 

which was an allusion to an ancient King of China, who was 
rescued and restored to his throne by his follower Hanrei. The 
soldiers not being able to read, showed it to the emperor, and he 
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was led by it to hope until Kojima was able to carry out his plan 
and restore him to his throne. 

Another form of decoration suggested itself to the workmen 
of Satsuma from the delicate character of the paste and the 
ease with which it may be worked, as may be seen in the small 
lotus-leaf teapot (No. 671), which is carved in unglazed paste. 
This was the modeling of figures and ornament in relief. That 
this was early attempted, may be seen from the dragon and 
wasp bowls, but especially in the small bowl decorated wilh 
cucumbers and vine. The large vase (No. 406) is an example of 
the extent to which this particular branch of art was carried, the 
leaves of the bamboo being laid on separately, leaving a space 
under many. The specimen of latest manufacture, and showing 
the height of education in delicacy of manipulation, but great 
lack of force in drawing and color, is the bowl (No, 414), The 
very hairs of the women's tresses are traced in the finest lines, 
and the delicate fern-like decoration in gold that covers the 
ground is without blemish or inaccuracy. 

The clement in Satsuma ware that attracts and pleases the eye 
is its mellow, soft ivory hue, and the delicacy and refinement of the 
applied color. The tints are never flat, but are complex, with vari- 
ous colors and gold. Coral-red and green are used in small masses, 
and the whole character of the work shows refinement and appre- 
ciation of subtle harmonies. Contrast it wilh a piece of modem 
Awata ware, and you will feel the difference much better than 
words can tell. By way of comparison, look at the vases of 
Mr. Clarence Olcott, on which the workmanship is very fine. 
They were executed on purpose for exhibition at Philadelphia, 
and, consequently, were decorated with subjects in which the 
Japanese take great interest. They were intrusted to a well- 
known artist, who, of course, did his utmost to produce fine 
work. The drawing is wonderful, and its delicacy of touch is 
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beyond anything that we know of the use of the brush ; but after 
all it lacks the force of the early artists, and is not strong in 
color. Placed by the side of pot No. 662, it seems very weak, 
especially as the same sort of subject is treated in both cases, 
and the handling can be directly compared. 

At a later period than the Satsuma ware, was commenced in 
' Kiyoto the manufacture of a similar ware called Awata, some- 
times known as tamago-yaki, or egg pottery, from its color, which 
is yellower than the Satsuma. 

The old specimens of Awata, though differing widely from the 
Satsuma, in that figure decoration was not often used — plants, 
birds and ornamental forms being the usual ornaments — are 
some of them quite equal in color, and very much superior in 
the character of the decoration. 

This comes from the fact that the workmen revelled in nature, 
and were allowed to let their minds run riot in making every 
imaginable use of her many forms, not being bound down by 
the priests of Buddha, as were the Coreans at Satsuma. These 
old specimens of Awata we value more highly as artistic works 
than any other ware, and should be glad to point out some of 
them in the collection, but there are none. One modem piece. 
No. — , an incense-burner, has some graceful decoration of cherry- 
blossoms and flowers, but the color of the body is rather crude. 
Most of the modern specimens are bad, especially those made 
for this market, where they are sold to those who lack know- 
ledge as Satsuma. 

I have only space to mention that the Kaga or Kutani ware is 
marked by the use of very fine, pen-like work and masses of 
red, black, and gold, or either color, always applied over the 
glaze. That in which the body has an ivory tone and the red is 
a clear, warm, yellow red, with fine tracery of gold, is very 
beautiful and attractive. 



it, and you may be sure ol educating your own taste and leaving 
a collection of value behind. But if the answer is no, do not 
let any desire to have old things tempt you to deplete your 
purse, and lose the opportunity of living with a pleasing work. 
The day is approaching when bibelots and curios will have to 
stand a more severe test than that of date oi name. He who 
has works of art will have invested his money, while he who 
has names and dates will have wasted his means beyond recovery. 
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this effect, glass can be drawn, twisted, stamped andshaped by iron 
or wooden tools, or a mass of the melted substance, at the end 
of a hollow tube of iron, may be blown by breath from the Ups 
of the workman, who aids the shaping of the maas by rolling it 
from time to time upon a marble slab into various pear, gourd 
and egg shajsed forms with which we are familiar in bottles, 
vases, etc. While in the soft state glass may also be moulded 
by pressure, or poured into metal forms made for the purpose. 
This being merely mechanical, and possessing no artistic value, 
we shall not notice it further. 

When glass has, upon cooling, resumed its hard state, it may 
be shaped and ornamented by cutting, grinding, etching and 
polishing, and, upon re-fusion be stained, colored and enameled. 

The best specimens of glass that the world has known were 
produced in Venice during the fifteenth, sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, the material itself being full of life and color, 
and advantage being taken of every natural method of manufac- 
ture to produce rich and varied effects. 

It is well to bear in mind the fact, that while the greatest trans- 
parency, clearness and absence of color may be, and are the 
desideratum in window-glass — whose office of admitting light and 
showing objects, seen through it without distortion, requires it to 
be perfect in these respects — it is not so with glass to be used 
for containing liquids or for ornamental purposes. The mere 
transmission of light through pure, colorless glass, even when at 
certain angles the prismatic hues may be caught, is not to be 
compared with the delicate shading, the rich, warm tone, the 
diverging flashes of auroral color, the quaint refractions of wavy 
ornament and iridescent gleams of the minute striae and blebs 
that characterize the old Venetian goblet and carafe. 

Then, too, the curves that come from blowing and twisting 



were either the heavy, greasy-looking products of the mould, or 
the equally heavy but brilliant reflectors of white light, from facets 
cut upon moulded forms by a diamond wheel. It is true that 
these moulded forms were often cut wilh great skill, and engraved 
and etched with beautiful and artistic ornament, but most of this 
skill was expended upon heavy and ungraceful forms, unyielding 
in contour and lacking in picturesqueness. 

The engraving and etching of glass should be an art, the 
workman being the designer, etching or engraving the work by 
hand, as his mind suggests the decoration necessary to supplement 
the form of Che vessel before him. But unfortunately, it is gen- 
erally a mechanical process of reproducing a design many limes, 
the same drawing often serving for vessels of far different form, 
and being unsuitable for many of them. 

We have, in fact, given up graceful form, flowing curve, deli- 
cate shading of color, and artistic ornament — for what ? Merely 
to have glasses and decanters which we may see through clearly, 
but cannot distinguish from one another, so exactly alike are 
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they. It should be remembered that much of the Venetian glasa 
is transparent, so that the color of wine may not be lost but even 
heightened by contrast, being supplemented by the colored stems 
and feet of these taste and glasses, but even the transparent' 
glass has life and vigor, showing some of its structure as light 
passes through it. 

In the days of the Renaissance, and later, the Venetian artists 
exported articles of glass to such an extent that it became a manu- 
facture of national importance ; but the traditions of its methods, 
handed down from father to son, were no longer of use to them 
when the demand for their art ceased, and they were obliged to 
support themselves by making glass beads and bottles. A few 
years ago, however. Dr. Saiviati, a Venetian lawyer, finding, 
in his endeavors to reproduce the lost art of glass mosaic, 
that the knowledge of the manufacture of the old glass fonns 
remained with the artists, established a work shop for the manu- 
facture, in which, with good wages and encouragement to stimu- 
late them, the glass-blowers again began to produce new articles 
with all the beauty of the old. 

It may be well to mention some of the varieties of Venetian 
glass among the multitude that Dr. Salviati's workmen are now 
reproducing. Under the title "filigree" are many forms, the 
character of which may be judged by name, under this head 
coming the lattidnio, an imitation of agate called schmelte, the 
crackle, the iridescent opal glass, the aventurina, a golden lus- 
trous glass, a kind in which rods of colored glass appeared in a 
ground of different color, called milUfiori, also many kinds of 
engraved glass, and glass with enameled ornament, similar to the 
well-known Bohemian ; a striped glass, called ritorto, two films 
of glass, joined together so as to leave a pattern of air-bubbles 
between, called "bubble filagree," and many varieties of plain- 
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In painted glass, however, the colors are not transparent but, 
being laid on thinly, transmit a certain amount of light tinged 
with the color of the pigment 

In old windows the colored glass was selected from many 
specimens and cut to the required form, the lead surrounding it 
as an outline, and the delicate interior outlines, as in the face, 
alone being painted. 

This art, now revived with great success in England, was for 
many years debased to the mere painting on large pieces of glass 
of most of the forms, with much shading, as in a picture on can- 
vas. In the revival mentioned a return has been made to the 
proper treatment of window-glass as a transparent mosaic of 
color. 
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Modern aictucologists divide the period of man's existence in 
each country, previous to the era of civilization, into three ages, 
known as the stone, bronze, and iron ages. This division of 
time, though perhaps not quite accurate, is useful for the classifi- 
c:ation of archaeological objects, and is retained for this purpose. 

During the age of bronze, copper and tin — the metals neces- 
sary to produce it — were known and used, separately, and as 
alloyed in the form of bronze. Most of the early implements 
of this material were cast, but some were hammered upon stone 
anvib, the great ductility of the metal enabling the workmen to 
fashion it in an endless variety of forms. The ancients also 
knew a method of tempering or hardening bronze implements 
to serve the purpose for which we now employ steel, an ait 
which is lost. 

The alloy called bronze was, with the ancients, a mixtuie of 
copper and tin only. Later other metals were added, untQ 
there are now many species of bronze, varying in ductility and 
malleability. Zinc is freely used in modem bronze, and some- 
times lead ; the Chinese and Japanese use even gold and silver. 

Bronze, being malleable, ductile and fusible, can be cast, 
shaped from thin plates by the hammer, drawn out into small 
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fonns and submitted to torsion, or carved with the chisel and 
graver. Being easily acted upon by acids, it can also be etched 
or given any surface-color desired. Its natural color is a reddish- 
yellow, varying according to the proportions of copper, tin, etc., 
used in its manufacture, but the colors in which it is usually 
seen in implements, are either produced by oxidation, or by the 
action of various salts and acids. 

The vessels in plate No. V are early forms, the peculiar decora- 
tion of concentric circles and spirals being a marked characteristic. 

The Phcenecians were workers in bronze at a very early date, 
and from them the art was carried into Western Europe. Later, 
the Greeks carried the art of working in bronze to great perfec- 
tion, nearly every variety of household implement and ornament 
being made from it. The Romans also made use of it for the 
same purposes. 

In China, Japan, India, Persia, and, in fact, the whole East, 
bronze-working has been known for ages — implements of every 
kind being made from it. In China, the works in bronze are 
characterized more by extreme skill in working than by beauty 
of form ; but in Japan rare skill both in manipulation and in 
the artistic treatment of form are to be met with in articles of 
every description. Some of the carved bronzes of Japan are of 
the highest order of art, evincing a technical skill superior to that 
of any other nation. 

The inlaying of bronze with silver and gold, is another of the 
arts in which the Japanese excel. This kind of workmanship is 
called " Zogan," and differs in method according to the nature 
of the metal to be inlaid. If the metal be soft, the spaces and 
grooves for the design are hollowed out with a graver or chisel, 
and the gold or silver being laid- in the raised edges of the 
bronze are hammered down, to prevent the inlaid metal from 
getting loose. Sometimes the bronze is made rough wirti 
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the graver and file, and thin plates are hammered into the 
lOugh surface. Silver is inlaid with gold by the first method, 
the second being often used for the inlaying of iron. Repousti 
work, of as great delicacy as that so well known in silver, is often 
produced in bronze, and afterward inlaid with gold, silver and 
alloy. The dark-blue color of some of the pieces is produced 
by an alloy composed of copper and 3 or 4 per cent, of gold. 

Brass, which is akin to bronze in that it is formed of copper 
a^nd zinc, and may be subjected to many of the processes by 
which bronze implements are prepared, has also been in use for 
a very long period, the oldest to which we can point being 
Persian. Some of these vessels are very beautiful in form and 
ornamentation, being covered with carving in relief, and engrav- 
ing in arabesque patterns, with the Kusic inscriptions so com- 
mon in work of that period. 

We next come to iron and silver, the use of both of which is 
of great antiquity. They are metals easily worked, silver being 
next to gold in malleability and ductility. 

Iron, being found in quantities in every part of the globe and 
being suitable for so many purposes, has always, since its discov- 
ery, held the place of the most useful of metals. It can be 
readily cast, wrought, drawn out or twisted, rolled into plates, 
beaten into form, welded to itself or hardened into steel, and 
exceeds all other metals in strength and tenacity. From its nature, 
it will be seen that it may be formed by casting, into vessels of 
various form, and can be wrought into endless shapes ; it can also 
be ornamented by engraving, stamping and twisting while hot, and 
by inlaying with silver and gold. This art of Damasceening is 
of great antiquity, originating, as its name reveals, in the east 
where it is practiced with great skill to this day. 

Many examples of Peraian and Japanese iron-work ate to be 
seen, evincing the highest skill in the art. 
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The general use of silver belongs to a later period. Being, 
as before remarked, extremely ductile and malleable, it can be 
readily formed into many implements. Its characteristics have 
led to its being transformed from thin plates into vessels for 
holding liquids, and then ornamented by pressing and beat- 
ing out forms of all kinds upon the surface by the method 
known as repoussi, as well as by surface engraving, carving, and 
the inlaying of gold and niello. 

Inasmuch as its basis is metal, it may be well to say a few 
words, at this point, concerning that use of enamel upon brass 
known as chUonni. It has been made in China from a 
very early period, and was introduced from that country into 
Japan toward the end of the sixteenth century. The method of 
its manufacture is briefly as follows : a plate of brass of the 
required shape having been prepared, the various partitions of 
flat brass strips — which are to form the outlines in the finished 
work — are gummed upon the plate, one by one, being bent into 
shape from a drawing. When these are in place, brass solder 
is applied, and being heated in an oven they become perma- 
nently fixed to the base. Vitrifiable colors are now laid between 
the partitions and baked, the process being repeated several 
times, or until the required thickness is attained. The surface is 
then ground down and polished. 

The old Pekin cloisonni is the most valued on account of its 
color; but much of the early Japanese is superior in the 
character of its ornament, and quite equal in softness of color. 
Much of the modern ware, both Chinese and Japanese, is bad 
in design, color, and quality of workmanship, and a majority of 
the pieces of modern French ware — many of them in imitation 
of the Chinese — are crude and harsh in color, and poor in design. 

Cloisonne enamel is also applied to porcelain; the process 
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being the same, except that the partition wir« are fixed to the 
body with vitnhable glass instead of solder. 

Metals have certain marked characteristics which govern the 
methods of theii manufacture and the nature of their decoration. 
These are fusibility, ductility, malleability and comparative hard- 
ness and strength. 

Thus, if they were not fusible, they could not be cast ; and, if 
too easily fusible and soft, like lead, it would be useless to form 
vesseb of them ; if not ductile, they could not be drawn out ; and 
if too ductile, they would not retain their form ; if not malleable, 
they could not be wrought, nor could we engrave the surface of 
the soft metabwith iron if we were not in possession of the secret 
of making it hard. 

These self-evident statements are the guide to judging works 
of art in metal, as they are to the designing of forms for it. 
The artist who never loses sight of them, may be sure of making 
metallic forms that are good, and he only who bears them in 
mind at every point, will produce a work of art. 

Everything perfectly fitted for its use and formed without 
violating the structural laws of the material employed, must 
necessarily possess a certain degree of beauty. Though it may 
be simple in form, and what is called plain — that is, devoid of 
ornament — its curves or lines will be sure to please the eye, lead ■ 
ing to thoughts of its fitness and admiration of its simplicity. 
Now, if the artist add to this simple and unobtrusive form, such 
ornament as the nature of the material will permit, and allow this 
ornament to grow out of a desire to emphasize certain important 
parts of the structure, or fashion it in some shape suggested by the 
use of the article, or in any way suggest a pleasant thought 
in connection with its form or object — providing always that such 
ornament enhances the value of the lines, and contour of the 
vessel itself— we shall have an art-work that will remain of value 
S 
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so long as it lasts, never troubling the user from unfitness, nor 
tiring from lack of beauty. 

But, as opposed Co this, the application of ornament to a form 
which is unfitted for its use, or violates the nature of the material 
used and is displeasing to the eye, will not add to the beauty of 
the object. No matter how good the ornament may be in the 
abstract, it cannot be good upon the ugly form, as it will only 
lead the eye lo discover the inartistic and useless character of 
the vessel itself. 

Let us take, for an example of good construction, a very com- 
mon article in Japan — many such are in use in this country. 
We refer to the small teapot of hammered copper. This article 
is used for making an infusion of tea; the requirements were 
that it should be impervious to water, not injured by heal; 
that it might be carried or set down without spilling the liquid 
within it ; that the infusion might be made in the best manner 
without allowing the fragrance of the tea to escape, and that it 
should not appear unsightly when in use. Let us see how the 
workman set about fulfilling these conditions. As copper can 
be easily wrought, is impervious to water, and is not injured 
by the heat necessary to boil water, he took a plate of this metal, 
and, upon an anvil hollowed out in the center, began to beat 
the copper with the hammer until it curved up all round ; then, 
over an arm of the anvil, terminating in a ball, he hammered 
the outside, turning it round until the edge had curved beyond 
a right angle; then, on a similar arm, the end of which resem- 
bled in form the final shape of the pot, he continued the ham- 
mering until it assumed nearly its ultimate shape. Next, to keep 
the steam from escaping, he fashioned the cover, and to remove 
it a perforated hollow ball, not easily heated, and, as the pot would 
be tipped upside down to pour out all the liquid, he devised the 
spout, which, extending from a point midway from the bottom, 
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Another method of artistic workmanship is the carrying out 
of a single idea, or group of ideas, especially related to the 
utensil to be made. 

Let us take, for example, the pot belonging to Mr, Jas. T. 
Gardner, figured in the plate as No. VI. 

The earliest vessel used by the people was probably a gourd, 
and forms simulating it are found in the early pottery of all east- 
ern nations; see lower left hand figure, in plate No. II. 

The artist who made this pot, had the fact in his mind, and 
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modeled the pot from part of a gourd, the bottom of which had 
rested on something, and had been slightly flattened. All the 
ornament upon it is taken from the gourd, not as a mere servile 
imitation but in each part conventionalized so as to express the 
office it serves. 

The feet of the pot are gourds, but are made to express com- 
pression, and we at once feel the weight of metal above them. 

The thoroughly metallic gourds which hang below the engraved 
band, are on the contrary, slightly stretched out to show that 
they hang there, and each one has two shining points of light 
that lead the eye to the engraved band. Here we find the 
leaves of the gourd plant conventionalized and hanging all 
round the pot, relieving the eye by giving it lines to look upon 
after many curved surfaces. The eye quickly goes to the points 
of light on the upper gourds, and sees with what art the form of 
these has been changed, to show not compression or extension, 
but simply that they are supported by the two perfect and com- 
plete arches of the circular pot and its rim. 

Before we leave this object, look, for a moment, at the 
handles ; rings of metal, that can easily be taken in the fingers 
for lifting the pot, and gourds again, this time pulled far out of 
shape, to express their office of holding the weight of the vessel 
when raised. 

It is from the simple requirements of daily life and their per- 
fect fulfillment, that the best works of art are produced, and 
the following questions are enough to decide as to their merit, a 
negative answer to any one, being sufficient to condemn it utterly: 
Is the material in this article used in the proper manner? Does 
the article itself fulfill all the requirements of such an article ? 
Does its ornamentation supplement its use and enhance the 
beauty of its form ? 
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Many excellent specimens of bronze, of various kinds, are 
to be seen in this exhibition, such as the large vases of Mr. Wm. 
G. Thomas, Nos. 732 and 733, which have casting in relief, 
carved work, and inlay in several colors of gold, silver and alloys, 
and are very fine examples of this kind of work. The vase No. 
670, in Mr. Jno, M, Crapo's collection, is an example of dark 
bronze, with flat and high relief casting. No. 494, belonging to 
Mr. R. H. Pruyn, is a bronze mixed with gold, in which the par- 
ticles of gold can be seen on the surface. 

The vases in Mr. Pruyn's collection. No. 774, are fine exam- 
ples of sharp casting and chiseling on a dull ground. The 
small hawthome piece, No. 419, is a good example of perforated 
casting in relief. 

No. 460, the lotus candle-holders, in the above collection, are 
examples of Japanese cast and hammered work, and in the 
crinkled, crisp treatment of the leaves have more life than the 
plant itself. This bronze is of a very light color. 

There are several fine examples of silver inlaid with gold, of 
which two may be mentioned from the Crapo collection, Nos. 
676 and 712. No. 699 is a silver teapot showing the hammer 
marks, and was made, by the same process as the copper pot, 
spoken of as an example of one of the methods of treating 
metal. The violet color of this pot is produced artificially for 
decorative purposes. 

As an example of the perfection of inlaying in petals, look at 
the silver cup inlaid with gold, No. 710, in Mr. Crapo's collec- 
tion — nothing could be finer. 

For fine examples of iron work, notice the cylindrical vase, 
No. 700, in the same collection, and especially the box. No. 689. 
When we have said that all the wonderful repouss^. work and carv- 
ing on this box are in common iron, and that all the colors on 
it are produced by various methods of inlaying with silver and 
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Although a hision of fumimre might be very interesting, it is 
hardly necessary to our end that it should be given here, inas> 
much as the number of articles of furniture that have ever been 
in use is ver>' small, many articles receiving different names — 
being but variations of a well-known form. 

Further than this, we are interested principally in articles of 
furniture, of which sp^ecimens remain that we may see and 
e3camine, and as the life of wood -work is comparatively short, 
very little furniture that is older than the Renaissance remains, 
even in the large collections preser\ed in museums. Still less 
can be found out:5ide of such collections, and very few articles 
in private hands are earlier than the latter part of the seven- 
teenth centurv. As the old furniture, with which we are mo5>t 
familiar in this countrj', has come to us principally from Italy, 
France, Holland, and England, we shall speak of articles from 
these countries. 

The greatest change in the character of furniture from those 
simple forms that grew out of the strongest and best methods of 
joining together pieces of wood to form objects, was that which 
took place in the sixteenth centur)-, when all articles of fur- 




niture took, under the hands of the designers of that period, a 
distinctively aichitectural character, wholly unsuited to their 
construction. 

So strong was the feeling for nnaissance details in everything, 
that, to make up for the weakening process of adding useless 
pilasters, broken pediments, coffered work and other imitations 
of stone detail. Improper for wood framing, the joiner's art was 
stretched to its utmost. Here appeared too, all that arabesque 
carving which rarely in the hands of a great artist attained beauty 
and grace, but which with the ordinary designer of wood-work 
was a mere meaningless grafting on to a central stem, of every 
sort of object that might come into the mind of the designer, 
however incongruous it might be. 

During this period appeared inlaid work, ebony and mahogany 
being let into oak, but rather coarsely. This however, was not 
in general use. 

While [he principal characteristics of the furniture in all coun- 
tries at this time were the same, the English and Reniish furni- 
ture was coarser than the Italian, and the Remish and Dutch 
still coarser and more ungainly in detail, these faults being copied 
in the Jacobian or Stuart period early in the seventeenth century 
in England, 

The furniture in France remained the same during the sixteenth 
century and until the time of Louis XIV, who fostered the arts 
connected with furniture, especially carving, veneering and mar- 
quetry. 

This last was used extensively in France, Germany and Italy 
during the seventeenth century. Dutch marquetry came into 
notice and was imported to England in the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century, upon clock fronts, bureaux, writing cabinets and 
bandy-legged chairs, and was used in clusters of fohage, tuUps, 
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birds, etc., in self-colors of the wood, while in France, at this 
time, architecture, landscapes and figures were represented. 

With the use of marquetry came a desire for plain surfaces to 
decorate, and this led to better forms of construction ; articles of 
furniture being made as such, and no longer as a means of dis- 
playing classic detail. 

In 1664, under the reign of Louis XIV, was established an 
^^Academie Royale de Peinture^ d^ Architecture et de Sculpture^^ and 
many designers were educated. 

At this period Bouie-vfoxk came into use, It was invented by 
Andr6 Ch. Boulc, and was a veneering of engraved brass and 
tortoise shell, applied to wood. 

During the latter half of this century, wood carving, under 
Grinling Gibbons was revived in England, and applied to furni- 
ture. 

The B<mIe-vfox\i spread all over the continent during this period, 
and with the reign of Louis XV came a new style called Rococo^ 
from the words rocaille coquille^ rock and shell curves. This became 
the fashion everywhere, and swept all before it — too much of it, 
unfortunately, remains to need any description. 

During this reign also, Martin invented the method of 
varnishing with lac similar to Japanese lacquer-ware, to which 
he gave his name. 

Afterward there came in the time of Louis XVI, who was 
himself a mechanician, the fashion for all kinds of mechanical 
contrivances for opening and closing secret drawers, doors, writing- 
ledges, and many others. 

Then came the introduction into England of the Chinese style, 
and with the mixture of it and the rococo many hideous forms 
were produced, and with all a few that were good. 

In the reign of Louis XVI, the use of marquetry was con- 
tinued and improved upon many new woods being used, and in 
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Early in the eighteenth century mahogany and satin wood 
were used in England, the former gradually supplanting oak for 
articles of furniture of all kinds. Between 1750 and 1775, 
Thomas Chippendale who has been styled the father of furniture 
makers in England, carried on with his sons and assistants the 
designing and manufacture of articles of every description in 
mahogany ; some of the best specimens of English furniture 
were made by him. Following him came others, who con- 
tinued to improve the manufacture of furniture until the time 
of the regency, when the return of peace, after the revolution in 
France, had debased the household arts in that country. 
Renewed intercourse with the latter country caused a similar de- 
cline- in the character of the furniture in England. 

From the foregoing sketch, it will be seen that the principal 
changes that have taken place in the forms and ornamentation 
of furniture have been : first from the forms that grew naturally 
under the hands of the workman, as in the earliest and al) Gothic 
furniture, to the architectural forms which came with the renais- 
sance, in the fifteenth century ; the next great change came 
with the introduction of marquetry, when the forms became 
more simple this was succeeded by the rococo, and this again 
by the simple forms in mahogany of Chippendale and others. 

During this time the taste often went back to earlier forms, 
and a revival of that class would take place only to be supplanted 
by some other invention, or by a revival of the furniture of 
' another period. 

During the last few years many revivals have taken place in 
the manufacture of articles for household use the worst being 
the Jacobean, though some good forms have been brought to 
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Bedsteads and Chairs. 43 

light in it, and the best in its effect being the Gothic, though the 
fonns used have ollen been ugly and cumbersome. 

Let us now notice, briefly, the forms of various articles of fur- 
niture, and certain periods in which the forms were good. 

The bed was for many years, in the earlier period made 
between four high posts supporting a canopy or roof, from which 
afterward hangings of tapestry and velvets were draped. The 
roof and hangings were necessary in the days of draughty houses 
and leaky roofs as a protection, and with the posts so long as 
they were delicately ornamented (as in many of the old testers 
with which we arc familiar), made beds that were good in every 
way. But when the posts no longer merely supported the roof 
and hangings, but became architectural in detail and much 
larger than needed, and when the roof became a heavy over- 
weighted structure suitable for an out-door edifice, the bed 
ceased to be an object for admiration on account of its utility 
and beauty, but a vast unwieldy structure, that caused trouble to 
the housekeeper and its occupant. 

The Italian chairs of the early seventeenth century were admi- 
rably constructed, dignified in form, and perfectly serving their 
purpose, being pleasant to the eye, portable, useful, and lasting 
even to the present day. The same qualities mark some of the 
Spanish leather-covered chairs, of the same period. In France, 
Italy and Holland, very light and graceful chairs were made of 
satin-wood and mahogany in the latter part of the seventeenth 
century, and in England the same thing occurred under Chip- 
pendale and his successors. Some of these fine pieces are in 
perfect condition, and, except for the tone imparted to the wood 
by age, might be taken for new. It is hardly necessary to call 
attention to the large number of Holland chairs and tables that 
are in use with us, except to still further point to the advantage 
of good construction in furniture. 
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First and foremost then, comes carving, a very ancient and 
well-bom art, coming as it has out of the workman's desire to 
beautify his work and make it pleasing to the eye, as well as 
useful. In this, as in all of the decorative arts, it is an inflexible 
rule that the forms should grow out of and beautify the parts to 
be decorated, and the simplest illustrations of this that I can 
give may be found in the forming of the egg and dart moulding, 
and the reeded bead in classic architecture. When this rule is 
followed the result is sure to be good, and the contrary occurs 
when furniture is made for the purpose of displaying skill in 
carving. In carving, both the nature of the wood and the shape 
of the spaces to be decorated must influence the forms used, 
objects from nature requiring a certain conventional treatment 
to fit them for the purpose, which will explain why copied 
wood carving applied to other surfaces, never pleases, that one 
necessary idea of natural growth being tost. 

The same principle of fitness governs the use of forms treated 
in color in painting or marquetry ; the panels and rails of a 
piece of furniture are not places for the display of pictorial 
art which has its own province, but arc rather the fitting objects 
of flat treatment in colors harmonizing with the wood not of a 
deceptive appearance of relief which falsifies the surface deco- 
rated. If shading is used, the objects should have an outline or 
other, conventional treatment that may suggest at once the 
character of the underlying surface, and in inlay and marquetry 



valuable than gold. 

We have known a case in which a thousand dollars was offered 
to a Japanese dealer for a piece of gold lacquer of exquisite 
delicacy, but not larger than a third of the palm of one's hand, 
and the offer refused. 



Block-Books. S3 

posed of letters whose names were their own sounds. Philolo- 
gists tell us certain letters of our alphabet are monuments of the 
hieroglyphic and phonetic systems. Then we behold character 
writing developed to its perfection, and from the monk's scripto- 
rium and scribbler's den came forth those embellished and 
illuminated manuscripts, which must ever be recognized as the 
greatest triumphs of the pen. 

Copying had been almost wholly conhned to monasteries, but 
in the middle of the fourteenth century it had become an im- 
portant branch of business. Booksellers were known before the 
thirteenth century. This new industry of copying had ample 
employment in reproducing manuscripts of the classic writers, a 
labor which, happily, the revival of learning made necessary. 
Through the carelessness of the monks, in the ages that were 
dark with ignorance, many valuable works were lost ; works of 
Cicero, Varro, I. ivy, and others, were forever gone. 

The monasteries of the Benedictine order, particularly, were 
engaged early in the great work of collecting and copying manu- 
scripts, the latter being made a monastic duty. The sister arts 
of calligraphy and illumination were practiced in their perfection 
during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 

The demand for manuscripts called for a speedier way of 
copying or reproducing writings. About the year 1410 block- 
books began to appear. The manuscript page to be copied and 
printed, was placed upon a block of wood its own size, and the 
characters cut down through the paper into the wood. This 
accounts for thd variety of characters used in these block-books, 
and renders the resemblance between their lettering and some 
manuscripts, very close. The pages were printed only on one 
side. The manner in which the paper was rubbed over the 
block to secure an impression rendered the other side unfit to 
be used. Sometimes the backs of two leaves were glued together. 



S4 Printing. 

The study of the transition from manuscripts to Uock-books, 
and from block-book or xylographic printing to the use of 
movable metric types, is most interesting. The accompanying 
cut gives a leaf from a block-book entitled " Sancti Johannie 
Apocalypsis." A copy of this book sold, as long ago as 1776, 
at the Crevenna sale, for 510 florins. It will serve to diow the 
style of letters used, and also presents us with a sample of eariy 
wood engraving. Specimens of block printing are of exceeding 
rarity. In early-printed books one sometimes discovers a page 
or portion of a leaf, in the thick binding so common to that age. 
When we come to inquire into the invention of printing, we 
do not find that clear Hghtwhich we might expect to see surround- 
ing an invention so wonderful in its immediate effects, the very 
first fruits of which must have centered upon it the interest and 
attention of Europe. There is much mystery. The very inter- 
est excited by the subject renders it difficult of solution. The 
cities of Mayence, Haarlem, Strasburg and Venice have each 
claimed the honor of being the birth-place of this invention. 
Venice, which claimed this honor for herself, and hoped to 
see Nicholas Jensen recognized as the first printer, early 
withdrew her claim. Strasburg only claimed the honor of hav- 
ing the first press put up there, agreeing with Mayence that 
Guttenberg was the first printer. This claim also has been with- 
drawn. To one now considering this question, but two cities 
appear as claimants — Mayence and Haarlem. Up to the year 
1640, of the authors who discussed this question, and who 
ranged themselves on the one or the other side, J09 declared for 
Mayence, 13 favored Haarlem, and 11 were willing the honor 
should be divided. All the facts that could be presented were 
before them. When, therefore, we consider their knowledge of 
the subject, the nearness of their time to that of the occurrence, 
and the fact that since 1640 to the present day, the ablest writers 
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able metallic types, and who alone is worthy to share with Gutten- 
berg the honor of having brought printing to the perfection it had 
then attained. In examining specimens of early printing, and in 
striving to ascertain the date of their publication, we find over 
many this puzzling and unsatisfactory word — " Cina /' a word 
of common application until the close of the century, when nearly 
every book had its date printed in a colophon. Hence we can- 
not be more definite than to say that aSauf 1450 the first com- 
plete book was printed. With a fitness of things, which seems 
almost bom of inspiration, this great engine of the Reformation 
brought forth, as the first work of its hands, a complete copy of 
the Holy Scriptures. This was of the Vulgate version, and is 
known as the " Mazarin Bible," from the discovery of a copy in 



greater rarity than the Mayence Bibte. These l)ooks were both 
ornamented with rubrics. In 1467 Peter Schoeffer's name ap- 
pears aione in books. He had married the daughter of Conrad 
Faust, and succeeded to the entire business. No. 209, entitled 
"De Turrecremata in Psalterium," from the collection of Hon. 
Rob't H. Pruyn, is a fine specimen of Peter Schceffer's press. 
It is dated 1478. No. 204 is also a specimen from his press, 
1478. The opening of the new century crowned Schceffer with 
honors, and witnessed his death. 

We may now glance at the progress which this art had made 
up to the time of Schceffer's death. It was carried to Bamberg, 
where Pfisler printed, probably by 1461. Ulric Zell, a workman 
for Faust and Schceffer, printed at Cologne a work of St. 
Chrysostom in 1466. This printer sent out from his press num- 
berless opuscula and tracts. These are by no means uncommon ; 
but books with dates and name of printer in them are of extra- 
ordinary rarity. He printed with three different characters, and 
to only one work of each character did lie append his name and 
the date. No. 197 is a tract of St. Augustin's entitled, " De 
Singularitate Clericorum." In it is the name of Ulric Zell, and 
the date 1467; twenty-seven lines compose a page; the water- 
mark is that of the bull's-head. Zell has a further claim on our 
attention from his having probably instructed our first English 
printer, Caxton, in the exercise of the art. Mentelin began to 
print about the same time, 1466, at Strasburg. His works are 
not common. Then, with great rapidity, printing presses were 
put up throughout Germany. Into Italy and Southern Europe 
printing was introduced as early as 1465. Sweynheim and Pan- 
nartz were permitted, or especially engaged, to put up a press in 



Princeps of the " Lives of the Philosophers," by Diogenes 
Laeitius. It belonged to Phillip Melancthon, and is surcharged 
with marginal notes in his hand-writing. It is dated 1475- 
Jenson died in 1481. 

Printing quickly spread through Italy, and the south of Europe. 
It was introduced into France about 1470, and some five years 
afterward into England. Before, however, following printing 
from its cradle-land, we would call attention to a printer who. 



The engravings sometimes show strange anachronisms. On 
page 41 one sees the ship of Ulysses, with Circe and her attend- 
ant in the foreground, advancing with the enchanting goblet; 
but the ship's crew are already under the magic spell, and are 
changed into beasts. Again, on page 11 is a large engraving 
of the building of the Ark. The immense vessel is nearly com- 
pleted, though workmen are still busy. Many figures fill up the 
picture, but over the Ark is hovering the dove, holding in its 
mouth the olive branch. These false time-points serve, perhaps, 
to make double pictures, and we seq the end in the beginning. 
The grand picture of the Almighty on His Throne, calling the 
world into being, is one of the most powerful in the book. It 
is on the reverse of the first leaf. On the recto of the next leaf 



personal reason, jenson alter learning ine art ata not reiurn to 
France, but went to Venice, where we find him printing, as 
already mentioned, in 1470. 
W In this same year, 1470, a printing press was first established 

^ at Paris by three Germans. After them came, at rather long 

intervals, several other printers, none of whom appear deserving 
of particular notice. 

In some respects the art of multiplying books made slow pro- 
gress in France. Up to i486 the copyist and illuminator proved 
powerful and successful rivals of the press, in producing those 
Books of Hours, which were the devotional hand-book of the 
French. The appearance of one of these beautiful books written 
in a fine, even hand on vellum, richly illuminated on border and 
page with frequent miniatures of the saints, and bound in costly 
coverings, is sufficient to account for the preference shown them 
over their homely competitors. These Books of Hours bring 
very large prices when offered for sale now. In i486, Pigouchet 
printed, for a bookseller — from whom they take their name — 
the first of the Vestre series of " Hours." These are even now 
models of printing, and are eagerly sought for as specimens of 
the most attractive period of French printing. 

Kerver, Regnault, and John Petit were famous for their print- 
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Printing in England. 63 

It IS to be distinguished from that used by him at Bruges. 
We have accounts of seventeen separate works of his dated, and 
twelve without dates. A genuine Caxton now is in itself a fortune. 
The first book mentioned as printed by him, might be readily 
started in an auction room at $5000. He was succeeded by 
Wynkyn de Worde, who made some important improvements 
iu his imprints. He added tide-pages. His reprint of Caxton's 
" Poly chronic on," 1495- has a large and elaborate title-page. 
His manner of indexing his books weis also an improvement over 
the first published. It is needless to say that books by this 
printer are also rare, though not in so great a degree as Caxton's. 
Richard Pynson is usually referred to as the third English printer. 
To this printer is generally accorded the honor of having first 
introduced the Roman type into England. However, the " black- 
letter," or German Text, was commonly used until the middle of 
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was brought over from the mother country expressly for this 
object. John Foster may be called the first Boston printer. 
Bartholomew, the son of Samuel Green, moved his press to Boston 
in 1669; but the same year, it and his materials were burned. 
Green printed the first newspaper, ''The Boston News Letter," 
in 1704, Foster printed, in the year 1675, a sermon entitled 
" The Wicked Man's Portion," which is believed to be the first 
book printed in Boston. No. 179 is a specimen of John Foster's 
printing, and is dated 1678. Philadelphia contained the first 
printing press in Pennsylvania, the second English colony in 
America in which the art was practiced. William Bradford was 
the first printer there. He was born in England, and served his 
apprenticeship with a celebrated London printer. His first 
work was an almanac, under date of 1687. No. 180 is from his 
press in Philadelphia, 1689. In 1693 William Bradford carried 
his press to New York, where, under date of August as> ^^ 
printed a proclamation by Gov. Fletcher, More properly speak- 
9 
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the warm glow will make us forget the cruel snow, and soon the 
storm will pass, and we may go on. 

Time forbids me to mention all of the good pictures exhibited, 
and I must therefore be content with thus defining some of the 
marked schools, leaving the reader to select aiid classify for him- 
self the various works of art. 
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Foi'eign words ai'e fi'eely used by dealers and collectors. It is 
necessary lo state that all such woixls should be pronounced by the 
Continental method, this having* been chosen for the Eastern as well as 
the European languages. 






AiouiBRB, a vessel to contain water. 

Akai, Japanese i-ed wai-e, maiie in Hizen. 

Amrttsdr, a place in Upper India, where imitation Cashmere shawls are 
made fi'om Koork (q. v.). 

Apostle spoon, a spoon the handle of which terminates with the figure 
of a Saint. 

Abita, see Imari, 

AsTBURY POTTBRY, after maker of that name. 

AuBBBGiKB, name ^ven to a violet glaze. 



CiHirBC, ilecnration on ptittery, like camen. 

CiPO PI MosTB, a kind of Maiolica, from the old royal factory at Naples. 

CAsniiMTB, Bee Liiatre. 

Cbladoh, name of a wai^e having a mottled 9ea-),Teen glaze. (See Cela- 
don deurd, and Stitrvh blue.) 

Cbudoh flbubk, name given to engi'aved porcelain, covered with the 
Celailon glaze. 

Ch&mf-lbvb. a inethml of enameling by cutting away the ani-face of the 
metal fur the enamel. 

Chblsba, nn English pottery. 

CuHYaiHTHKMiiM-FABo.vrBNHB, name given to one of three great claflaea of 
Chim-se pormlain, fiiiin the constant use of the Chrysantheiaum 
an<l Paei>ny in its ilecoi-ation. (See Gi'een and Roee ) 

CiHQUB-CBHTo, the 1500, or time of the Rcriai^aance. 

I'MJisOKNB, from Vi:, CUiiaort, purdlion ; a methiHi of enameling lietween 
metal parti tione. 

CoTBLAH. a German stuff of ralk, wool and cotton. 

Coi'VBBTB-FLAMBKB. a glaze with iiides<;ent Suahes. 

Cbaqublb or Cbacklb, minute cracks under oi' in the glaze of pottei-y ; 
called in Ja)>an iCauj/u ao<l HMkl. 

Crazb. ramibtr to Crackle. 

Cbocch Wahk, tii'st eavthenwai-e maile in England with salt glaze. 

CcBios, curious articles worthy of collection. 



Daohistas, the mountain countrj- north of Peivia, celebrated for nigs. 

(See Stan.) 
Damascbbnb, metal inlaid with another metal. 
Dbliit. town in Holland from which the wai-e took Ma name ; the name 

being afterwariJ applied to all opaque glazed wait. 
Dkhbt. an English pottery. 
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GiBN, name of a faience, from the place of its manufactui*e. 

GoMRRON w^BB, ci<eam colored pottery, with pierced places filled with 
glaze. 

GoNBBOK, the nr.me by which porcelain was first known in England. 

GoROSSo, name applied to hammered copper work m%de by the Gara- 
bosso family in Japan. 

G08AI, five colors, a name used for polychromatic porcelain decollated 
over the glaze ; also called Nishikide, 

Grbs db Flavdbb, hard stone-ware, made in Germany and Flanders. 

Gbbs cbbamb, stone- ware. 

Gbbbk, name given to the second class of Chinese x>orcelain fi*om the 
use of this color in its decoration. 



Hamadak, Peraian brown pottei-y from place of that name. 

Hakap, a cup like a tankard. 

Haut-lissb (high wai*p), ta|>e8ti*y made on a pei*pendicular loom. 

Hara-kiri, or Sbppuku (belly-cut), the process of disemboweling that 
Japanese noblemen in disgrace ai'e permitted to practice upon 
themselves. 

Hatbm Kabi, name of the wood mosaic made in Shiraz. 

Hayilaitd, name of a faience from its maker. 

HiBiKi, crackle ware. 

HiZKir, a province of Japan where porcelain is made. (See Imain.) 

Hussein Kdli Khani, the name of a fine, hand-woven cashmere shawl. 



I. 

IsPAUAN, in Pei-sia, celebrated for the manufactui*e of arms. 

Imabi, name of a Japanese x^oi-celain manufactured in Ai*ita; also known 
as old Hizen. 

IsB, a province in Japan in which Banko-ware is made. 




Khobasuk, place In Persia celebrated fur ibi armour anil ruge. 
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KiusHiu, is an 6mail ombrant in light-blue and purple. 

KiK, a Chinese musical instalment made of resonant stones. 

Kioto, a province of Japan, that gives its name to porcelain. 

KoFOARi, work made of gi>ld-wire rubbed or hammered on iron. 

Koto, a Japanese musical instrument. 

KooM, Pei^sian unglazed water-bottles fi*om place of that name. 

KooRK, the white under wool of a g-oat raised at Kerman in Peraia, which 
is used for making shawls. 

KuTANi, wai*e made in the iii*ovince of Kaga. 

KuRDiSTAK or Kh DBAS AX, counti*y of the Kurds, in Persia. 

I.. 
Lacqubr ware, called in Japan Urushi, is prepared with the sap of the 
Rhus vemicifera. (See Nashi-ji.) 

LiMOGBS Faibncb, a ware maile in that place. 

LoNOWY, name of a factory where faience is made. 

LowBSTOPT, name given to ware matie at that place. 

Lu-CHO (the fieiT^ dragon), name applied to Chinese red lacquer. 

Lustre. Lustred ware, having metallic and iridescent colors, applied by 
reheating with certain salts after glazing. Various names are given 
to it, such as Reflet m^tallique, Nacr6, Rubino, Reverberato, Cangi- 
ante, and Madre-perla. 



Madrb-pbrla, see Lustre. 

Maiolica, an Earthern ware with an opaque, iridescent glaze. 
Mattiito-tools, implements used in brenze working. 
Mazzo Cotto, a second glaze. 
Mbhun, a fai.^nce factory. 

Mbissbn, name of town where poreelain was made by Bottcher. 
Mbshbd, place in Pe]*8ia, where articles are cut from soap-stone, 
Mkzza-Maiolica, ware proiiuced before Maiolica. 
MiXG, a Chinese dynasty of the 15th century. 

II 





NiBUiRiDK. See Bosai. 

NiMO, name of ^lUce in Japan whei-e [xirceluD is made. 
NcNUD, inlaid fflt caitieta used in Persia, called re3))ectively, Baj-andaz 
and KeoaT' (q. v.)- 

O. 

Obcb, a Japanese ^rdle. ' 

Osaka, a place in Japan celebi-ated for cloisonne. 

OwARi, a pi-ovince of Japan whitii gives its name to porcel^n. 



Fatb-scr-fatb, decoration produced by laying one coat of paate ov 

another. 
Patihb, the out«-ai-d color of bronze (q. v.). 

Paussi, name given to a ware after its inventor Bernard de Paliasy. 
PsKaiAM-WARB, eai-then-ware made of vitvoona sandy clay. 
pRia SUR PiBua, the method of chiseling bronze. 
PLYMouTH-ffABB, hard porcelain matle at that place. 
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QuBBxs' WARB, a crcam-colored ware made by Wedgwood. 

R. 

RiKD, a blank glazed earthen-ware, usually in small pieces, made at 
Kioto. 

Rbflbt mbtalliqdb, see Lustre. 

Rbpoussb, metal work the ornament of which is hammered out from 

within. 
Rbsht, place in Peraia which gives its name to fabrics of silk. 
Rhvbbbbrato, see Lustre. 
Rhodiak-wabb, name of a Pei-sian pottery. 

RosB, name given to the third class of Chinese porcelain from the pre- 
valence of this color and carmine in its decoration. 

RouBN, faience fi*om the town of that name. 

RuBiNo, see Lustre. 

S. 

St. Cloud, an early French factura of soft paste. 

Satbcma, a province in Japan which gives its name to a well known 
wai*e. 

Samian, an old Roman ware of a coral color. 

Sabaitdaz, name given to a Peraian carpet of felt, used at the upper end 
of a room. 

BcHi-BU-iCHi, an alloy of copper, with thirty to fifty per cent of silver. 

SaaGBB, a case made of fire-clay, in which wares ai-e baked. 

Sbvrbs, porcelain made in that place. 

Bbidji, see Celadon. 

Sbto, a place in the province of Owari, about six miles from Nagoya 
(q. v.), where porcelain is made. 

Sqraffito, decoration of lines cut in the paste and filled with glaze. 

Bhakttdo, a dark-blue bronze, made with cqpper, and from one to ten 
per cent of gold. 




in maiolica. 

Thrown wore, bo called, because clay for moiililing 19 thrown on the 
poller's wheel to make it adhei'e. It U used to disting'utah hand 
wi'1-k fi-om iu'eBsed work. 

TiTLB, Ihe ratio between precious metal and its alloy. 

ToDLA, name given to Neillo, tivm a town in Russia where it was made. 

ToKrro, one of the pidncipal places in Japan, celebrated for clniaonn^. 
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Trumbau, a painted panel, often used over door-ways. 

Truitb, name given to the variety of crackle, in which the cracks ai-e 
minute and innumerable. 

Tbogaru, a marbled lacquer, with red, brown and green veins. 

TuHOOMAK, Persian rugs made by tribe of that name. 

U. 

Urcshi, see Lacquer. 

V. 

Yjebvis-Mabtin or Ybhitis par Martik, name given to the lacquer invent- 
ed by Martin. 

Ybrnis or, brass covei*ed with lacquer, to look like gold. 

Vertu, articles of, objects having artistic meiit. 

W. 

Wbdgwood, an English ware, named after its inventor, Josiah Wedg- 
wood. 

Y. 

Ybchiu, one of the principal places in Japan, where bronze is made. 
Ybzd, a place in Peraia, where shawls and silk are woven. 
Yu, Chinese name for Jade (q. v.). 

Z. 
ZooAir, Japanese name for inlaying in bronze. 
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